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They were near enough in age to have been sisters, they excelled
in the same accomplishments, and the great learning and studious
pursuits of these royal ladies rendered them suitable companions
for each other. The more brilliant talents of the young Elizabeth
were drawn forth and fostered under the auspices of her highly,
gifted stepmother. Katharine Parr took also an active part in
directing the studies of the heir of England, and her approbation
appeal's to have been the greatest encouragement the piince could
receive. In a letter, written in French, to queen Katharine,
Edward notices the beauty of her penmanship. " I thank you,"
says he, ''most noble and excellent queen, for the letters you have
lately sent me, not only for their beauty, but for their imagina-
tion ; for when I see your fair writing and the excellence of your
genius, greatly surpassing my invention, I am sick of writing.
But then I think how kind your nature is, and that whatever pro-
ceeds from a good mind and intention will be acceptable; and so
I write you this letter."

A modem author has noticed the great similarity between
the handwriting of Edward YI. and Katharine Parr, and from
this circumstance it has been conjectured that Katharine
superintended the education of one or other of the juvenile
members of the royal family, previous to her marriage with
king Henry. Certain it is, that after she became queen she
took great delight in directing the studies of her royal step-
children. It is evident that Edward VI., queen Elizabeth, and
their youthful cousins, lady Jane and lady Katharine Gray, all
imbibed her taste f or classic literature, and her attachment to the
principles of the Reformation. She induced not only Elizabeth,
but Mary, to translate passages from the Scriptures. Each of
these princesses compiled a little manual of devotions in Latin,
French, and English, dedicated to their accomplished stepmother,
Queen Katharine's celebrity as a scholar and a theologian, did not
render her neglectful of the feminine accomplishment of needle-
work, in which, notwithstanding her early resistance to its practice,
she much delighted. Like Henry's first excellent queen, Katharine
of Arragon, she employed her hours of retirement in embroidering
among her ladies. It is said that a portion of the hangings which
ornamented the royal apartments of the Tower, before they were
dismantled or destroyed, were the work of this queen; the only
specimens, however, that are now to be found of her skill and
industry in this pleasing art, are those preserved at Sizergh
castle. Her taste ill dress appears to have been excellent, uniting
magnificence of material with simplicity of form. In fact, she
enacted the queen with as much royal state and splendour as the